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RUINS ON THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 



For a minute description of these interesting ruins, we 
refer the reader to the 66th number of our Journal. We 
take the present opportunity, while giving a drawing of 
another portion of the ruin, of correcting a slight error 
in the description which we then gave of some of the 
buildings on the rock. It was stated that the materials 
of the Round Tower alone formed an exception to those 
used in the other buildings ; it appears, however, that the 
little Norman chapel, which it will be seen by the above 
sketch, stands nearly opposite the tower, is of the same 
material with that erection ; it is a kind of freestone, none 
of which is found within several miles of the place. All 
the other erections on the rock are of limestone, a cir- 
cumstance which may in some measure serve to fix the 
dates at which the various buildings were erected, or at 
least to afford presumptive evidence that the tower was 
erected at the same period with the little chapel. 



THE DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following interesting account of the sinking of a 
mine near Sunderland, as given in the Durham Adver- 
tiser, we would strongly recommend to the notice of the 
landed proprietors of this country. From time immemo- 
rial Ireland has been celebrated as — . 

p ;i - "rich in store '_.-., H 

^ * Of veiny silver, and of golden ore," 

*liile, in nearly every district of the country, the baser 
TOL, IU,— -1*0. 28. 



metals are to be had in abundance, and that coals of the 
very best description might also be had, there can be 
no doubt, if but one-twentieth part of the labour or capital 
were expended in mining for them which has to be laid 
out in England. We trust the proprietors of the soil 
in Ireland will learn wisdom from experience, and 
by turning their attention to the subject so forcibly 
brought before them in the following article, determine to 
try an experiment, if, indeed, that can fairly be called an 
experiment, of which there can be no doubt — that by sink- 
ing mines in this country they would not only eventually 
enrich themselves, but conduce most essentially to the 
comforts of the people, by giving them constant employ- 
ment. 

" The shaft at present sinking at Monkwearmouth Col- 
liery, near Sunderland, has attained a considerably greater 
depth than any mine in Great Britain, (or, estimating its 
depth from the level of the sea, than any mine in the 
world.) Pearce's shaft at the Consolidated Mines in 
Cornwall was, till lately, the deepest in the island, being 
about 1470 feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1150 are 
below the surface of the sea. The bottom ofWoolts shaft 
(also at the Consolidated Mines) is 1230 feet below the 
sea ; but its total depth is less than that of Pearce's shaft. 
The bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already up- 
wards of 1500 feet below high water mark, and 1600 feet 
below the surface of the ground. It was commenced in 
May, 1826. The upper part of the shaft passes through 
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the lower -magnesian limestone strata, which overlap the 
south eastern district of the great' Newcastle Coal-field, 
and which, including a stratum of " freestone sand" at the 
bottom of the limestone, extended, at Monkwearmouth, 
to the^thickness of 330 feet, and discharged towards the 
bottom of the strata the prodigious quantity of three thou- 
sand gallons of water per minute — for the raising of 
which into an off-take drift, a double-acting steam-engine, 
working with a power of from one hundred and eighty to 
two hundred horses was found necessary. The first unequi- 
vocal stratum of the coal formation, viz., a bed of coal 1 \ 
inches thick, was not reached till August, 1831, (bein^ about 
three hundred and forty-four feet below the surface,) after 
which the tremendous influx of water which had so long im- 
peded the sinking operations was "stopped back" by cylindri- 
cal " metal tubing" or casing,fitted (in a series of small por- 
tions) to the shaft, and extending from below the above 
bed of coal to within twenty-six yards of the surface. The 
finking now proceeded with spirit— still, no valuable bed 
©f coal was reached, although the shaft had passed con- 
siderably above six hundred feet into the coal measures, 
and much deeper than had hitherto been found requisite 
for reaching some of the known seams. It became evi- 
dent that the miners were in unknown ground. A new 
* feeder of water" was encountered at the great depth of 
one thousand feet, requiring fresh pumps and a fresh out- 
lay of money. The prospects of the owners became un- 
promising in the eyes of most men, and were denounced 
as hopeless by many of the coal-viewers ! still the Messrs. 
Pemberton (the enterprising owners of this colliery) con- 
tinued, and in October last reached a seam of considera- 
ble value and thickness, at the depth of 1578 feet below 
the surface, and presuming that this newly discovered 
seam was identified with the Ben sham seam of the Tyne, 
(or Maudlin seam of the Wear), they are rapidly deepening 
their shaft, in anticipation of reaching the Hutton, or most 
valuable seam, at no distant period, hut which (if their 
anticipations are well founded) will be found at a depth 
approaching three hundred fathoms from the surface 1 In 
the mean time, however, workings have very recently 
commenced in the supposed Bensham seam. A party of 
scientific gentlemen descended into these workings' on 
Saturday last, and aided by every facility and assistance 
whichcould be afforded to them by the Messrs. Pember- 
tojri, made several barometric an^ thermometric observa- 
tions, the detail of wbie, y interesting to 
jnany of our readers. A barometer at the top of the shaft 
(87 feet above high watermark) stood at 50.518, its at- 
tached thermometer (Fahrenheit) being S3. On being 
carried down to the new workings (1584 feet below the 
top) it; stood at 32.280, and in all probability higher 
than ever before seen by human eye. 1 the attached ther- 
mometer being fifty-eight. Four workings or drifts had 
been commenced in the coal ; the longest of them being 
that "to the dip/* twenty-two yards in length and 
pearly two in breadth— to the end of which the cur- 
rent of fresh air for ventilating the mine was di- 
verted — (and from which the pitmen employed in its exca- 
vation had just departed) was selected for the following 
thermometric observations. (Temperature of the current 
of air near the entrance of the drift, 62 Fahrenheit; near 
the end of the drift 63 ; close to the face or extremity of 
the drift, and beyond the current of air, 68.) A 
piece of coal was hewn from the face; and two thermome- 
ters placed in the spot just before occupied by the coal 
(their bultjs being instantly covered with coal dust) rose 
to seventy* one. A small pool of water was standing at 
the end of the drift. Temperature of this water at eleven 
o'clock, seventy; three hours later sixty-nine and a half. 
A register thermometer was buried eighteen inches deep 
belqw* the floor, and about ten yards from the entrance of 
the drift ; forty minutes afterwards its maximum tempera- 
ture was sixty-seven. Another register thermometer was 
similarly, buried near the end of the drift, and after a simi- 
lar period indicated a maximum temperature of seventy. 
'It was then placed in a deeper hole and covered with 
small coal ; some water oozed out of the side of this hole 
po the depth of six or eight inches above the thermome- 
ter, which, upon being examined after a sufficient interval 
of time, indicated a temperature of seventy-one and a half. 



A stream of gas bubbles (igniting with the flame of a can- 
dle ) issued through the water collected in this hole ; the 
bulbs of two very sensible thermometers were immersed 
under water in this stream of gas, and indicate^ a tem- 
perature constantly varying between 71.5 ana* t2.6^ A 
thermometer was lowered to the bottom of a hole drilled 
to the depth of two feet and a half into the floor of ano- 
ther of the workings, and the atmospheric air excluded 
from it by a tight stopping of clay : this thermometer 
being raised after the lapse of forty-eight hours, stood at 
71.2. Other experiments, in the prosecution of these in- 
quiries, are contemplated." 



« THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. " 

EDITED BY MILS. S. C. HALL. 

This is not only a very pretty, but a very interesting 
little book, for little people. Its merit does not rest on 
the beauty of the engravings. The stories are in general 
well adapted for the class of readers for whom it is in- 
tended ; and several of the pieces of poetry, besides being 
instructive, are poetical. We shall give a specimen of each. 

A GHOST STORY. 

IK ▲ LETTEE FROM WALES. 

My deab Fred — When I promised to write to you, I 
little thought I should have such an adventure to relate 
— such a ghost — yes, a real ghost story to tell you. I 
think it long till the holidays are over, to tell it to all the 
boys in our room at once : it beats George Amherst's 
stories all to nothing ; and then as papa says, it does so 
well show the folly of being afraid. But, I say, Fred, my 
boy, only think of a lady in white coming to "my bedside 
—oh ! 1 shall not easily forget it ; but, mind, you never 
catch me believing again in any pf your tales of ghosts, 
hobgoblins, or whatever you please to call them. I 
mustn't spoil my storv before I can tell it. I was, you 
know, going to describe all about Wales, and the Welsh 
people; but I can think of nothing else, talk of nothing 
else, and write of nothing else, than the ghost which 
haunted the new house. It is in a most beautiful spot, to 
be sure ; yet, I own, I was a little disappointed, because 
I did not think, till I came, of the difference in the scen- 
ery between North ami South Wales. I was expecting 
to seethe longcham-of brown dusky mountains, of stu- 
pendous cliffs, and frightful ^precipices* with a cottage here 
and ther* int^»#^iJj totea4, of which w£ are sur- 
rouTi'dlea by fertile mfls. Trie houW papa has bought, 1 
stands on Orte, the base of which is washed by a beautiful 
winding river, and when the tide is full in, it is a glorious 
prospect; — but a great deal more about all this when my 
story is told. The accommodations at the village inn 
were so miserable that my papa ordered some furniture 
from the neighbouring town, resolving to have two or 
three rooms fitted up in the house. The people of the 
inn stared aghast as he announced his determination. 

" La, Sir, you surely be joking ! sleep there, Sir ?" 

" Yes, indeed," said papa, **I was never more in ear- 
nest in my life.'* > 

** You will excuse my making so free, but* indeed, you 
Cannot sleep there. Sir/' 

*' Why not ? M asked papa. 

'* Because, Sir — because they say the house is haunted.'* 

tt By whom, my good frietfd ?" 

<*By the lady, Sir." 

u By what Jady, pray V 9 

" Why a lady who, they say; iras murdered there many 
long years ago," 

** And do you really believe these things ?" 

"La, Sir ! to be sure I do. Who that comes to so foul 
an end could rest quiet in a grave ?•" 

u But for what purpose do vou suppose the spirits of 
those who are gone are perflftted to ^ lst j^^J e innocent 
here ? If those who killeJrthe lady weremll on earth, 
perhaps their guilty consciences might leajfincm to fancy 
her before them." 

"I know nothing about that, Sir; but sure and certain 
am Ij* that there she walks every night ; and no one has 
since slept twice in the nouse. There was one man, Sir, 



